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MAN AND FELLOW-MAN 

AT every turn of my thought respecting the meaning of truth, I 
am met by a figure that has no dwelling on land or sea and 
whom I have come to call the Man Without a Fellow. It is strange 
that so lonely a phantom should have anything in his aspect to 
trouble the quiet of a philosopher, yet the more I consider him, the 
more the impression forces itself on me that he holds in his hands 
the fate of my philosophy and of the science of many another. 

I say the science of many another must be concerned for the laying 
of this ghost, if ghost he be, yet it is exactly because the philosophers 
of our own day who I should have thought had most to fear from 
him have either noticed him not at all or passed him cavalierly by, 
that I wonder whether I can have understood these philosophers 
aright. 

Have I, for example, caught the meaning of the instrumentalist 
when he insists upon the "social reference" of even the most inti- 
mate of our personal experiences? "The fact is," writes Professor 
Dewey, summing up the case for instrumentalism — "the fact is that 
the life, the experience of the individual man, is already saturated, 
thoroughly interpenetrated, with social inheritances and references. 
. . . Education, language, and other means of communication are 
infinitely more important categories of knowledge than any of those 
exploited by absolutists. And as soon as the methodological battle of 
instrumentalism is won . . . the two services that will stand to the 
credit of instrumentalism will be calling attention first to the connec- 
tion of intelligence with a genuine future, and, second, to the social 
constitution of personal, even of private experience, above all of any 
experience that has assumed the knowledge-form. ' ' 

Do I, I ask, take Mr. Dewey aright in supposing that he is here 
not merely calling attention to certain facts respecting the psychology 
of a being who happens to stand in various social relations with 
others of his kind ; but rather that he is deducing from the very mean- 
ing of truth and error certain conditions without which truth and 
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error, and so experience, knowledge, mind, can neither be nor be con- 
ceived? He means, does he not, that consciousness is so essentially 
social in its reference that if there were no society to refer to, there 
would be no consciousness to refer ? He means, in a word, that it 
takes at least two minds to make one, or, as Fichte has put it, "ein 
Mensch ist nur unter Menschen ein Mensch?" 

If this is what the instrumentalist stands for, then the image of 
our man without a fellow must be as critical for his philosophy as for 
mine, and nothing could more quickly and effectively clear the way 
for his onward march than the removal of this enigmatic figure from 
his path. But if the instrumentalist means less than this — if he 
means no more than to observe that minds which happen to have been 
brought in contact are so profoundly affected by this accident of 
their history that the result is better symbolized as an interpenetra- 
tion than as a point or surface contact — then instrumentalism may 
have called attention to an interesting fact of psychology, but I fail 
to see in what sense the categories used to arrive at this conclusion 
can be judged either more or less important than ' ' those exploited by 
absolutists." For the absolutist is not interested in these historical 
accidents of mind, not merely because he hopes in the end to show 
that there are no historical accidents, but also because at no stage of 
his reasoning does it appear to him accidental that the finite mind 
owes its being and its meaning to its fellowship with another mind. 
For him quite frankly it takes two minds to make one, and one of the 
two is the Absolute. Therefore I should expect him to take up the 
instrumentalist's reflection on his categories in some such terms as 
these : I am trying, he would say, to arrive at a definition of truth, if 
you are only interested in some accidents that attach to truth as it is 
found in this or that empirical situation we have no quarrel, for we 
have no common problem. If, however, you have my problem in 
mind, then you must show that the categories you deem so important 
are suitable to the discussion of truth wherever truth may exist. 
They can only be so if thinking beings exist essentially, and not 
merely per accidens, in social groups. You must show that for you 
too it takes two minds to make one, that the man without a fellow is 
not merely a possible imbecile but an impossible square circle. 

It is only on the assumption that the instrumentalist means to ac- 
cept this challenge that I can suppose the problem of the man without 
a fellow to have more than a passing interest for him. But for the 
absolutist who makes the challenge the lonely being of my imagining 
can not but be vital, has been vital throughout the history of abso- 
lutism, and should be more than ever vital to the absolutist of our 
day. For in spite of Mr. Dewey's claim upon the gratitude of pos- 
terity for the service rendered by instrumentalism in calling atten- 
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tion to the "social constitution of personal, even of private experi- 
ence," I can not think that posterity, supposing it to be duly grate- 
ful for the idea itself, will find much to choose between instrumental- 
ist and absolutist in the matter of calling attention to the idea. In- 
deed, when I said that the image of the man without a fellow must be 
as critical for other philosophies as for my own, it was rather the ab- 
solutist than the instrumentalist I had in mind ; for not only is it the 
central thesis of absolutism that the finite mind can not exist save in 
fellowship with God, but it is to historic absolutism that we owe the 
first Deduktion of the dependence of finite mind on finite mind. And 
the absolutist of our day is no whit behind his forerunners in calling 
attention to the social reference of the most impersonal as well as of 
the most personal and private of our experiences, — for Professor 
Royce, nature itself is a social concept, nature is that in the descrip- 
tion of which many men agree, in the moulding of which to their 
harmoniously different purposes many men cooperate. 

So it has seemed to me that Mr. Dewey's claims for the service 
rendered by instrumentalism in "calling attention to" a doctrine that 
was old before we were young were tant soit peu exaggerated. The 
school that invented the theory has not abandoned it, has not spared 
emphasis in continuing to call attention to it, has outdone all others 
in the bold clearness with which it has set forth its meaning. 

And yet this last statement of mine is perhaps in its turn an ex- 
aggeration. If there can be no doubt as to what a Pichte means to 
prove in the opening of his "Rechtslehre," there are whole chapters 
of Hegel's "Phaenomenologie" that leave me uncertain as to what 
they are intended to establish, and I am quite prepared to be told 
that my understanding of Mr. Royce 's doctrine is a complete mis- 
understanding. "When Mr. Royce speaks of nature as a "social con- 
cept" I have taken him to mean that a non-social being — a man with- 
out a fellow-man — would lack this concept; that a finite mind shut 
off from converse with other finite minds would be without any notion 
of a world in space and time, following mechanical laws and heaving 
with great rhythms. But such is the delicacy of the issue here in- 
volved that were Mr. Royce or another to tell me that he had no 
such meaning, but that his intention was merely to point out the ex- 
tent to which we who are as a matter of fact social beings are influ- 
enced by that fact in our conception of all things — not merely in our 
ideas of property, credit, love, hate, and such like mutualities, but in 
our notion of nature itself — if any one were to tell me this I could 
not gainsay him with chapter and verse precluding such interpreta- 
tion. I should be left trembling alone before the image of the man 
without a fellow, abandoned to the laying of my own ghost in my 
own way since for me alone is the portent. 
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But for me portent there would seem to be and the ghost must be 
faced if it can't be laid. In a number of papers addressed to this 
association in previous years, I have found myself maintaining a 
thesis that may best be denned in terms of what it denies. And what 
it denies is the spirit of Augustin's saying — "Noli in for as ire — Go 
not out into the world ; but return into thyself, for there in the inner 
man dwells truth." From this monkish sentence I have turned be- 
cause I could find no way of getting at the truth about myself — even 
my innermost self — save by going abroad for it and receiving it as 
often as not at the hands of my fellows. It takes, I find myself hav- 
ing written — it takes all the science of all the world to tell whether I 
am really in love as I think I am, whether I am really in pain as I 
take myself to be, whether I really see the color red as I sincerely as- 
sert that I do. No one familiar with the history of modern philos- 
ophy will find anything new or revolutionary in such utterances, 
though their import be to deny even to an idea any immediacy of 
meaning that is more than a relative immediacy, any truth that can 
be established without appeal to another. Such denial is sympathetic 
with the development of many modern idealisms and it antagonizes 
only such philosophies as starting with an immediate datum of con- 
sciousness — sensation or feeling — attempt to construct a world, a so- 
ciety of fellow-men, it may be a deity out of these data. What it ac- 
cords with most intimately is that experience of life which one may 
have for the trouble of living. Is it a sound disjunction that one who 
proclaims his love is either really a lover or really a liar? Is it true 
that laments are either final evidence of grief or proof of insincerity 1 
Is the master of an art a convicted hypocrite when it is discovered 
that art for art's sake is not so surely the motive of his conduct, but 
that, free to exercise his mastery to his heart's content, he does so in 
infinite discontent until recognition comes his way ? Is he not rather 
in his deepest heart uncertain of the truth about himself, of the real- 
ity of his mastery until it is recognized, acknowledged, confirmed to 
him by another? In short, is there not that in the very meaning of 
truth which makes every truth depend upon an appeal to another? 

And if this necessity of appeal is evident when the truth to be 
established by it concerns the most intimate and personal of private 
experiences, is it not all the more evident when there is question of 
the truth of ideas respecting nature? Whatever else we may think 
of those hard facts and inexorable laws which make up our image of 
physical nature, we always contemplate ourselves returning from 
the empirical study of them with our hands more firmly tied. But 
who or what is it that ties our hands ? Part, at any rate, of the an- 
swer is to be read in that recurrent phrase of scientific literature: 
"So-and-so reports that he has obtained such-and-such results but 
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his observations remain unconfirmed by other experimenters." Ex- 
perience so reported leaves our hands as uncomfortably free as be- 
fore and we look to other observers to tighten our bonds for us. 

It will readily be understood that this manner of reflection would 
leave me in closest sympathy with such utterances whether of instru- 
mentalist or of absolutist as point out the dependence of an idea 
upon the appeal that it makes to another, and it was natural that I 
should have turned to these philosophers with my anxious question, 
But what if there is no other? "What truth can there be for a man 
without a fellow-man to whom to appeal ? Is it indeed true that my 
brother is so completely my keeper that without him I must dwindle 
and vanish? Their ways of answering these questions I must have 
imperfectly understood, for I find myself still addressing the same 
question to myself with what result the remainder of this paper 
shall set forth. 

The situation from which we depart is in the nature of an anti- 
nomy. On the one hand we admit that a mind, to exist, must appeal 
to another; on the other we are not prepared to maintain that the 
conditions which bring into being such minds as we know, condi- 
tions of inheritance, education, intercommunication, are the only 
ones that could produce a mechanism reacting purposefully to the 
world about it. A first step toward the solution of this antinomy 
is clearly enough indicated, for if in order that we may attribute an 
idea to a finite being we must see to it that he is provided with 
another to whom to appeal, and if at the same time we place him in 
a situation that furnishes no Peter to his Paul, then we must regard 
this finite self as capable of being its own other. 

I know that those who recognize in such a formula one of those 
amusing Hegelisms from the odd compulsion of which they have long 
since, praise God, emancipated themselves, will have nothing more 
to do with a "self that is its own other." But out of this situation 
I may be permitted to derive some amusement in my turn, for each 
of these emancipated ones is by way of congratulating himself on 
having become other than he was, without having ceased to be him- 
self. And the truth of one's idea about Hegel will serve as well as 
any other example of truth to illustrate my meaning when I say that 
the finding of truth is indeed an appeal, an intercommunication 
between points of view ; but every man, however complete his social 
isolation, is himself a society of points of view. If indeed he live 
with other men, their point of view respecting any truth, even one 
touching most intimately himself, his own emotions, his own mastery, 
may be worth as much as his own ; but if he live by himself, his own 
other points of view may be depended on to try out his present 
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opinion — we say that he may change his mind. The first condition 
of there being a mind is simply a situation in which there is room 
enough for a change of mind; instead of Pichte's formula, No man 
without a fellow, I should conclude, No mind without a change of 
mind. 

I am not sure whether the instrumentalist would accept this 
interpretation of his category of "social reference"; but it is certain 
the absolutist would not be done with me if I were to let matters 
drop here. He would lose no time in pointing out that our troubles 
were not over, but only fairly begun. "If," he would say, "truth 
involves an appeal from one point of view to another, which point of 
view holds the truth and how are we to know it? An appeal to 
truth is something more than a polite conversation between different 
view-points content to remain in such agreement or disagreement as 
their intercourse reveals. ' ' He would ask this question knowing full 
well that my answer must be, No point of view holds the truth, nor 
does any finite group of actually expressed opinions give us a way 
of calculating the truth. And to come at once to the point to which 
the absolutist would have me come, I may as well admit that the 
series of points of view to which we must appeal for the truth of the 
most private of our meanings is essentially infinite. "Then," the 
absolutist would urge, "some of these points of view, and of course 
an infinity of them, must be merely possible points of view ? ' ' The 
confession that such is my understanding of the case would probably 
end his interest in the matter, for absolutism might well enough be 
defined as the philosophy that flees from an infinite series to take 
refuge in an infinite mind. But from this very definition it follows 
that it is not from the infinite that the absolutist flees; he would 
distinguish between infinities and would represent himself as deliv- 
ered from the bad infinite by an acknowledging of the good. Now 
the bad infinite is one that endlessly loses itself in bare possibilities 
— in bare possibilities that are for him impossible. He flees from 
infinite to infinite indeed, but from the possible infinite in which 
meaning is lost to the actual infinite in which meaning is realized. 

With all the absolutist's criticism of the category of possibility I 
find myself in close accord. If I judge a proposition to be possibly 
true, it is because its contradictory does not follow from certain 
premises presupposed. Often enough these premises are tacitly pre- 
supposed and then we have the illusion that we are dealing with pure 
possibilities; but this is only illusion, the premises are there or the 
possibility is not there — take these actualities away and the possi- 
bility left on our hands is indeed too bare for presentation. Against 
the danger of falling into a way of thinking in terms of bare possi- 
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bilities, I would be as anxious as the absolutist to protect myself, and 
if I have escaped from an antinomy to fall into the pit of "perma- 
nent possibilities" I ask no one to join me there — the place is uncom- 
fortably full and full of discomfort. 

But while the absolutist's caution against bare possibilities is 
wise and admirable, his precaution against them is exaggerated. It 
is not enough for him to be assured that there is a core of actuality 
to an infinite series, he must be assured that it is actual in all its end- 
lessness. Most of us, however, find no difficulty in handling an infi- 
nite whose law is given in a finite number of terms — and not merely 
some finite number, but a perfectly definite finite number. Such a 
series is that of the integral numbers, whose law is given as soon as 
the phrase "and so on" with which any such law must end is mean- 
ingful and unambiguous. But this phrase does become meaningful 
and unambiguous after the two equations, + 1 = 1, 1 + 1 = 2 are 
written down ; then and not till then is the third equation defined to 
be 2 + 1 = 3. Since the series is infinite, no one can construct all 
of its terms without accomplishing a contradiction; but the terms 
that remain at any given time unconstructed are no bare possibili- 
ties, their possibility is a logical consequence of actually given 
premises, finite and definite in number. 

The bearing of these reflections upon the nature of that infinite 
series of points of view to which an idea must appeal for its truth 
and meaning is obvious enough. I have said that there could be no 
mind without a change of mind; let me put the result in another 
and more definite form: It takes two points of view to make one, 
and both of these points of view must be guaranteed as actual before 
that infinite series can be constructed without an appeal to which no 
truth can be defined, no idea can have meaning. 

Of the minimal situation which permits of ascribing an idea to 
any perceiver we may now draw a preliminary picture. This attri- 
bution is made by an onlooker A whose world contains a perceiver B, 
and the object C of B's perception. It is essential to this situa- 
tion that the perceiver B should himself be perceived ; for ' ' it takes 
two points of view to make one. ' ' As for the object C of this percep- 
tion, it is doubtless inaccurate to speak of it as though it existed 
ready-made in A's world; my meaning is that this world contains 
the actual material out of which the notion of the object may be 
constructed. Suppose B to be observed in the act of measuring the 
length of a rod. A, the onlooker, calls this measurement B 's idea of 
the length of the rod. In doing so he contrasts this single measure- 
ment with a series whose average, as the series progresses, is subject 
to a decreasing probable error and freed from one source after 
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another of constant error. Without the data and the method for 
constructing this series, object and idea lose their meaning together. 
The onlooker A sees clearly that the series is infinite, but there is 
enough that is actual to define this infinite and to keep its unrealized 
terms from becoming bare possibilities. 

Nor is this infinite reference of the idea to other points of view 
the only series that develops from our minimal situation. The 
onlooker A takes to heart the lesson he has learned from watching, 
commenting on, and defining B's idea and its object. From a new 
point of view he applies the result to the former situation. His 
world with B in it, a highway to truth stretching out before him, 
becomes itself the idea of a world. The philosopher sees his old self 
part of a new world, and in this world his old self stands in its turn 
facing an infinite highway at the end of which lies the truth about 
B's idea and the object of B's idea. A second infinite series is 
defined, but like the first it grows out of hard actualities and its 
possibilities are not bare. 

In this analysis the otherness of the standpoints that I have 
called A's and .B's, the onlooker's and the perceiver's, is a matter of 
definition ; the otherness of the men who occupy these standpoints is 
an historical accident. My man without a fellow might occupy both, 
for such is the nature of the self that it can well enough be its own 
other. Nor do I see that a mind so isolated need be limited in its 
possibilities. True, a hundred men can build a house more quickly 
than one, but if that one happen to be a genius he might — give him 
time — build a finer house. Just so our dependence upon neighbors 
for the acquisition of knowledge is a question of speed; give him 
time and it all depends upon the manner of man he is whether our 
man without a fellow turn out imbecile or philosopher. 

In view of these reflections, is the importance attached by the 
instrumentalist to his social categories altogether justified? I do 
not say that they are less significant than the categories exploited by 
absolutists, for if I have gone so far as to maintain that the man 
without a fellow will not be lost for lack of a brother hand to guide 
him, I must go to the extent of denying that he will need the ever- 
lasting arms to uphold him. In which conclusion I find a certain 
interest, for I have suspected at times that our lonely figure was less 
a homeless ghost than the being who dwells deep down under the 
familial, convivial, social surface of each one of us. 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 
Uniyersitt op Pennsylvania. 



